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A STUDY OF THE ILIAD. 

BY DENTON J. SNIDER. 

Book Fifth. 

This Book is a poem in itself with its own organism, yet it fits 
into the entire plan of the " Iliad " ; as one beautiful God, com- 
plete in character, fits into the divine order of Olympus. The 
individual perfection stands not in the way of the universal har- 
mony ; indeed, the latter reaches its highest pitch only through 
the former. We must see and enjoy this book by itself, in its 
own nice adjustments, and then hear it as one grand note in the 
entire song of the epos. 

In the previous Book the great fact has been settled that this 
Trojan contest is not a personal one, the grievance of Menelaus, 
but a national one, the grievance of all the Greeks, who are now 
in battle array and fighting for their cause. It has also been set- 
tled that they will wage the war without their great Hero, Achil- 
les; though he withdraw, they will not. The conflict, then, is to 
go on ; but who is now the heroic man % Behold him ; he steps 
forth, Diomed, the son of Tydeus, on the whole the greatest war- 
rior after Achilles. Yet the course of the poem will show, and 
must show, that he is not an Achilles by any means ; in the end 
he will be wounded and compelled to retire from the war. But 
now he fills the eye, the hope of the cause turns to him, and in 
our present Book he is to pass through the struggles and triumphs 
of the Greek Hero. 

In the very first lines we hear a note which sings through the 
Book to the end in a sort of undertone ; it is the recognition of a 
demoniac force which takes hold of the Hero and compels him to 
be more than common men, more than himself in common mood. 
Pallas causes a flame to play round lilis helm and shield like to the 
autumnal star, as she sends him into the thickest of the tight. It 
is a divine appearance indeed ; the lustre given by supreme cour- 
age, the shining energy which possesses the man when he is pos- 
sessed, the exultant spirit of him who holds victory in his hands, 
knowing the reality as his own ; it is that mighty spell of the 
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Great Man when he performs a great deed greatly. More words 
we cannot spend in trying to name it ; let the reader feel it hear- 
ing and struggling beneath the poetic flow, and see it when it 
breaks up and bears before it everything. 

Sometimes this power is represented as Pallas Athena, some- 
times as his own spirit ; both are necessary and must co-operate. 
Diomed is Hero because Pallas can thus work upon him ; only as 
he makes himself the vessel of divine influence is he great. The 
Goddess and the Man must be made one and revealed in the deed ; 
the highest activity of both united is the supreme excellence of 
both. Such is Homer's method of work at his best, though some- 
times he drops from bis altitude and makes his deities merely 
external and conventional ; these Homeric nods are not to be mis- 
taken for the genuine waking Homer. Even the enemy recognize 
Diomed when he is under the divine spell ; Pandar sees one of the 
immortals at his side, so madly does he fight. But, when the spell 
is gone, he is but an ordinary man and flees before Hector, till 
again Pallas inspires him. The warrior, too, must have divine 
inspiration, as well as the poet or the prophet ; this Fifth Book is 
full of the recognition of it. 

As the conflict is national, and not personal merely, we have a 
general battle alongside the exploits of the individual Hero. But 
this general battle has a tendency to divide up into so many per- 
sonal combats ; just as authority, indeed, the whole Greek world, 
is always on the point of dissolving into its individual units. 
Zeus, the supreme God, is now planning honor for the individual 
hero; these poems of Homer bring out everywhere the side of 
individuality in prowess, strength, intellect. The faint and fleet- 
ing shadow of a general battle soon gathers and solidifies round 
an individual centre ; that centre is now Diomed, about whom for 
the moment the Trojan war turns. 

One takes delight in the thought that the old poet paid a visit 
to the home of Diomed long after the war and gathered these le- 
gends from the lips of his people, and wove them in the grand to- 
tal poem of the Hellenic race. They have a local aspect ; they are 
legendary treasures of Argos ; the little community never forgot 
its Hero in the great struggle with the Orient, but swathed his 
name in rich folds of myth and song. They are local, and just for 
this reason they belong to the whole of Hellas and to its whole 
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poem ; they are a genuine growth, not an artificial product of the 
Hellenic Boil. The united work of Greece was at Troy, in the 
contest against the East ; the united song of Greece is also of Troy, 
in which song Diomed is to have his due place. He was a local 
hero whose exploits were celebrated by his townsmen ; but he 
likewise belonged to all Hellas, by virtue of belonging to a Greek 
locality. The Poet's function is to make a national poem, in which 
every local hero participates ; which fact does not destroy, but 
confirms the unity of the poem. 

Indeed, the unity of the " Iliad " rests upon the solidest fact: this 
is the unity of the Greek race in the war against Troy. The theme 
which unites the entire Hellenic people is the theme^which unites 
the poem. The " Iliad " could not have been composed except as 
the image of that mighty common effort stirring the heart of the 
bard. But that effort binds together the Greek race, and with the 
same spiritual links it binds together the " Iliad." As the Greeks 
always showed beneath their one great purpose a tendency to 
drop back into individual ingredients, so the various books and 
songs of this poem have their own special unity, while over them 
is the great general unity. So this Fifth Book, so Diomed him- 
self ; each with its strong individuality fits into the universal order. 
The true appreciation of Homer takes in and harmonizes both 
sides ; it will not permit the one poem to be torn asunder into sepa- 
rate and unconnected ballads, or suffer a crystallized unity which 
destroys the beautiful Greek freedom in a poetic centralization. 

This Book, then, rests upon the one fundamental fact, the con- 
flict between Greece and Troy, such as we have already seen on the 
Trojan plain, and in the soul of Helen. But a new phase is intro- 
duced. The Hero is now shown fighting the God ; the mortal on 
the side of Greece is brought to contend with an immortal on the 
side of Troy. It is no longer an affray between Greek and Tro- 
jan men, but between a Greek man and Trojan deities. Thus Dio- 
med, the daring warrior, grapples with the divine representative, 
the spiritual embodiment of the Trojan cause. It is one of the 
deepest glances of the old bard, and makes the grand peculiarity 
of this Book, which is organized just from this point of view, and 
reveals one of the noblest of Homer's constructive methods — the 
rise of the Hero out of his struggle with men to his struggle with 
Gods. This organism we may now behold in detail. 
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There are two parts in this Book of almost equal length. The 
first Part shows Diomed beginning his contest with Trojan men, 
rising to a direct conflict with the Trojan Goddess Aphrodite, who, 
being wounded by him, brings her appeal to Olympus, which ap- 
peal Zeus, the last authority, sets aside. The second Part runs 
quite parallel to the first : it shows the mortal struggle raging 
around Diomed till he is brought into conflict with the Trojan 
God Mars, who, being likewise wounded by him, carries his appeal 
at once to Zeus, the supreme deity, and receives a sharp rebuke. 
Such are the two parts moving in beautiful symmetry from eartli 
through opposition of Gods to the final favorable decree on Olym- 
pus. Deep inspiring hope lies therein. Diomed, mortal man, is 
victor not only over the Trojans, but over their Gods, their spirit- 
ual essence, his victory being confirmed by the decision of the ulti- 
mate divine judge. Thus we feel in the whole a double sweep 
upward to the Highest. 

I. The first Part we shall now follow out in its main particu- 
lars, observing in its movement the three significant phases which 
are inherent stages of its unfolding thought. These phases are : 
the mortal in struggle with mortals, the mortal in struggle with 
the divine, the ultimate decision in favor of the mortal. 

a. There is a general battle on the plain of Troy between 
Greeks and Trojans; Diomed is the main, though not the only, 
participant. But this battle cannot go forward, according to the 
Homeric conception, without a divine interference which is to 
shadow forth the spiritual principle at stake. The mere bloody 
combat is naught without the God in it. The first important 
interference is Pallas leading Ares out of the battle and setting 
him down " beside grassy Scamander." The Goddess of "Wisdom 
can control the God of mere violence ; she does it now, and the 
Greeks, her people, are victorious. Such is the divine hint ; it is 
enough. 

Again Pallas appears in answer to the fervent prayer of Diomed, 
who has been wounded by Pandar's arrow. That wound rouses the 
Heroic in him to the highest pitch ; we note that he is ready for 
the Goddess inwardly, when she stands at once outwardly beside 
him. She takes that mortal cloud from his eyes which before 
hung upon them ; now he can distinguish easily man and God. A 
most wonderful vision indeed, given by Pallas only ; hereafter, in 
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this Book, Diomed will fight by it and win his victory. But mark, 
he must be careful not to assail any immortal but Aphrodite, that 
Trojan Goddess who deluded Helen, against whose divinity indeed 
the Greeks are chiefly fighting. With such an equipment we can 
easily believe that " a triple strength possessed him " to slaughter 
the sons of Troy. 

Now we must turn to the Trojan side, where J£nea6, who is 
the son of Aphrodite, is organizing resistance to the Greek Hero. 
^Eneas takes as his companion Pandar, who caused the violation 
of the treaty in the previous Book. Pandar quits, in a fit of dis- 
gust, his true weapon, the bow, for the spear, whereby the way is 
prepared for his death. But the deeper motive is his great wrong; 
now comes the penalty. It is true that the Poet does not directly 
state that Pandar's death is the consequence of his guilty act, nor 
need he ; the connection is felt all the time ; Pandar violates the 
truce, then perishes. 

^Eneas, too, is about to perish, when he is picked up and car- 
ried off by his mother, Aphrodite. Another divine intervention ; 
what does it mean ? His mother, as Zeus says, is not warlike ; 
she, who may be considered to have imparted her character to her 
son, rescues him. ^Eneas, though hurt, got out of that fight in 
Aphrodite's fashion ; the strong contrast is with Diomed, who, 
though now wounded, is performing deeds of valor, and has just 
vanquished ^Eneas. So the weak Goddess rescued her favorite, 
Paris, in his duel with Menelaus ; now her own son, in a closer 
kinship than Paris, is borne by her from the battle. Such is the 
shadowy suggestion, which cannot be pushed out into clear day- 
light. 

Perhaps, however, the interference is purely external. JEneas 
had nothing to do with his flight ; he was simply carried off by 
his mother in a swoon of pain. Such is not Homer's usual way, 
we feel certain ; his poem is a poem of freedom. Still, he has 
his conventional, even mechanical passages, and he sometimes 
nods. In this Book, Vulcan rescues his priest's son from Diomed 
in a purely external way ; Pallas loves the Trojan builder .of the 
ships in which Paris took Helen ; Menelaus is dear to Trojan 
Ares. Homer has his artificialities — nay, his soulless ritual ; 
but this is when he nods. When he is awake, he beholds the 
divine and human in one, and portrays both in the form of God 
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and man ; the Upper and Lower "Worlds become confluent to his 
vision. 

b. Bat Diomed is not satisfied with wounding the mortal son ; 
he proposes to vanquish the immortal mother herself. He over- 
takes her, and draws her divine blood, the ichor ; we may think 
of it as the pure principle of herself, not derived from the physical 
elements, " the wheaten loaf and the dark wine." It is that which 
led Helen astray, that which all the Greeks are fighting, and chiefly 
this Greek Hero. Diomed tries to crush this principle, to make 
it cease its conflict with the Greeks. If he can drive it perma- 
nently from the field, he may well think that the war is ended. 

Thus the old poet seeks to show this Trojan conflict in its essence, 
to indicate what every true Greek must meet and put down. It is 
not a contest of muscle simply ; in the brawny arm is a God who 
drives it ; that God must at times appear, lest men forget that it 
is he, and not themselves, directing the battle. The hostile deity, 
too, must step forth in person and be conquered ; Aphrodite can- 
not even rescue her own son in the pinch of danger. Brave Dio- 
med, we can see, has pierced the heart of this whole Trojan diffi- 
culty ; for himself, at least, he has settled the question ; he will 
not be fascinated by that sensuous Goddess of beauty. 

c. But Aphrodite is a Goddess, and is now to have her case 
brought before the highest tribunal. She passes from belov : > 
Olympus ; the means of her transition thither introduces two (I - 
vinities. Iri?, the messenger, whose rainbow arch span- heave:! 
and earth, and makes a road up to the skies on which Gods can 
travel home, leads her forth. Horses and chariots she borrows of 
Ares, who has no use for them now, being still kept at a distance 
from the battle by the skili of Pallas. Aphrodite arrives on Olym- 
pus, falls at the knees of her sympathetic mother, Dione, and pre- 
fers her bitter complaint: "Not between Greeks and Trojans is 
now the strife, but the Greeks are fighting the Immortals." It is, 
indeed, a heavy charge, but it is what the Greeks must do, and it 
is just this contest which makes the soul of the Book. 

But let us listen to the response of that mother : " Endure, my 
child, and hold thyself up, though in pain." It is, indeed, noble 
advice, divinely worthy ; it hints that Gods, too, must suffer — yea, 
suffer for the sake of mortals. In times past they have often thus 
suffered ; men have assailed divinity ; such seems to be the world's 
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order. She cites from mythical lore three cases ; into her speech 
bursts up this ancient faith of peoples, wrapped in dim legends, yet 
very real. Thrice she repeats that magic word "suffer," deeply 
intoning the note which palpitates through her whole speech. It 
is a most motherly, tender discourse, voicing an ancient religion 
of suffering, and in its sympathy giving strong consolation by 
its sweet counsel, " endure, endure." Alas ! that wild daughter, 
Aphrodite, is, one thinks, the last person to endure. 

Still further, the Gods have brought miseries upon one another 
on account of men, and have had to struggle and suffer. Assur- 
edly, the conflicts of mortals are taken up to Olympus, and there 
divide the Gods; this Trojan conflict has separated the deities 
into two hostile parties, as seen in the whole " Iliad," as well as in 
this Book of the " Iliad." For the earthly struggle has its spiritual 
meaning in the souls of the contestants, whereof the image is re- 
flected in the Olympian struggle. The Upper World is the spirit- 
ual counterpart of the Lower World ; Homer never fails to give 
both. Such is the fate of Gods, and Dione bids her daughter sub- 
mit. 

Yet there is danger for a mortal to strive with an immortal; 
death is not far off when he sets himself up against a divine reality. 
Thus Dione utters a gloomy prophecy over Diomed ; but he has 
another deity on his side. By the authority of Pallas he has assaulted 
the Goddess ; he is but the human instrument of a divine mover. 
He will not, then, perish so soon, and Dione finds her limit in 
another deity. In her plaintive tone lies a tragic depth ; she feels 
that the Gods too are tragic, only they are divinely tragic. 

Such is the sympathetic, motherly utterance to Aphrodite on 
Olympus ; a second utterance is that of bitter hostility from Pal- 
las. This takes the form of the most acrid sarcasm : the wound 
of Aphrodite comes from an attempt to lead astray some Greek 
dame to Troy ; the Goddess, caressing her, was pricked by the 
golden buckle of her garment. A biting allusion to the story of 
Helen ; the Goddess is indeed pricked severely by her own deed in 
its consequences ; the truth poisons the sarcasm. The wound of 
Diomed is the prick of Helen's pin. 

Now comes the third utterance to Aphrodite — not that of love 
or of hate, but the decision of the world-judge arranging the di- 
vine order. "Warlike deeds have not been assigned thee, my 
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child, but the desireful deeds of marriage." She was out of her 
sphere in war; the world-regent remands her back into her proper 
function. Zeus sets his seal upon the victory of Diomed ; the first 
grand appeal from mortal to immortal is settled ; the further hint 
is flashed through to the end, that the Greek is to put down Aphro- 
dite, the Trojan Goddess, by decree of the Highest. 

II. We may now take up the second Part and behold it mov- 
ing in a certain harmony of development with the first Part ; both 
Parts we must see to be built upon the same plan, yet in sym- 
metrical counterpart to each other. The three phases again ap- 
pear ; first is the struggle of mortal with mortal, organized, how- 
ever, and directed by a God ; the second is the struggle of mortal 
with divine ; the third is the final decision on Olympus in favor 
of the mortal. 

a. In the multifarious tumult of conflicts which follow is 6een 
the hand of the divine organizer, Apollo, who is to bring back 
order and temporary victory to the Trojans, as the advantage in 
the first Part was with the Greeks. The position ot Apollo in this 
Book is remarkable ; he is a sort of divine guardian of Troy, stand- 
ing dimly in the background everywhere, and setting in motion 
his instruments for his work. He has his divine counterpart in 
Pallas on the Greek side, who seems, however, the stronger. 
Apollo is now a Trojan God ; hereafter he will step out of his ob- 
scure Oriental background and become a Greek divinity, the God 
of Light itself. Homer speaks of rocky Pytho and its treasures ; 
but the rise of Apollo's sun upon Hellas does not take place in 
Homer's day. 

Apollo first gives a strong warning to the Hero Diomed, who, 
forgetful of the advice of Pallas, has assaulted him as if he were an 
Aphrodite. There is, then, an element in Troy which is not to be 
put down or destroyed by the Greek"; it is Phoebus Apollo, whose 
voice now speaks forth in terrible rebuke to the audacious warrior : 
" Dare not, O mortal ! deem thyself the equal of a God." That 
voice quite cows the demoniac spirit of Diomed, and he retires ; 
the central Hero of the Greeks has for a time the divine energy 
taken out of him, to the great advantage of the Trojans. 

Now Apollo can rouse Ares, "blood-besprent, mortal-destroy- 
ing, wall-smiting," the God of pure violence, as the influence of 
Pallas and her agent, Diomed, is paralyzed for the time. This 
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God of violence always, it seems, needs a God of wisdom to direct 
him ; he takes the form of Acamas, and exhorts the Trojans ; Sar- 
pedon, too, is his indirect instrument in stirring up Hector, the 
greatest of the Trojans, to fresh combat. But Ares must beware 
of Pallas, and wait till he has seen her go away ; if she, with her 
strength and wisdom, remains with the Greek host, he can do but 
little. 

Furthermore, Apollo makes important use of ^Eneas, whom he, 
stepping out of the air, had rescued when dropped by the wounded 
Aphrodite. Still iEneas, as the very son of the Trojan divine 
conception, must be present somehow in the battle; so Apollo 
makes an image of him, round which the Trojans tight ; that is the 
Poet's way of saying they imagined him to be present — indeed, 
must have some image ot some such being in their souls. But, 
next, Apollo brings the veritable ^Eneas into the battle, fully 
cured, for that wound of his was not a very serious one bodily, and 
the God of wisdom has cured the spirit's wound of that stroke of 
terror by a short delay in his temple. 

Such is Apollo's organization of the Trojan forces which ad- 
vance to meet the Greeks, who are now worsted. iEnea?, trns to 
his mother's spirit, retires and vanishes from the conflict; two 
lesser Greeks can put him down. But the Greek heroes in the 
main are driven back ; even Dimmed, the central figure, now with- 
draws before Hector. We mark the cowed spirit, though a good 
excuse is given ; Diomed sees Ares beside Heftor and declines to 
fight with a God. But to put down the Trojan deities is the su- 
preme function of the Greek Hero ; he will yet do so, with another 
draught of inspiration from Pallas in his body. 

The Poet has not failed to give us a single picture of the whole 
present situation in the duel between Sarpedon and Tlepolemus, 
which follows at this point. The one, son of Zeus, aids Troy ; 
the other, grandson of Zeus, aids Greece. The children of the su- 
preme Hellenic God are on both sides ; it is a struggle in the Hel- 
lenic race. But in this momentnry phase of it the Greek is slain, 
and the Trojan severely wounded ; the conte.-t is nearly equal, the 
balance now leaning to the side of Troy. The struggle of* mortal 
with mortal thus culminates in this little episode ; those critics 
who would cut it out would make the whole poem bleed. 

One of the many strands which weave this Book into the entire 
2 8 * XVIII— 28 
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" Iliad " is Hector. He is at present the bold warrior mainly ; Ares 
fights at his side to the vision of Diomed. But he is now seen to 
be very different from JEneas, son of Aphrodite ; in the next Book 
the ethical element in his character will unfold into supreme radi- 
ance, so that he will stand in perfect contrast to Paris also. Hec- 
tor is the Greek in Troy, condemning as a moral man,'but defend- 
ing as a patriot, his country. At present he is the companion of 
the God of War, which trait is his too ; a possible hint of hia fu- 
ture unfolding may also be gathered. 

b. Now the Greek principle, embodied in Here and Pallas, is 
to be seen rising up against this Trojan success and taking posses- 
sion of Diomed, that he fight again a Trojan God. The scene is 
truly Olympian in grandeur; the description of the two Goddesses 
getting ready to assert their sovereignty is not only sublime, but 
full of the deepest poetic suggestion. Here prepares the divine 
chariot and steeds, by which both are borne ; Pallas lays aside her 
celestial garment and puts on the terrible dress of war, the very 
mail of Zeus. Then that wonderful gate of the skies, guarded by 
the Hours, " to whom have been intrusted Olympus and high 
Heaven, to open and close the thick cloud thereof" ; that gate, 
watched over by Time, through which the lower deities must pass 
in their divine conveyance in order to reach Zeus, " sitting apart 
from other Gods on the highest Olympian peak " ; that gate we 
too must see through, behind the cloud, to the seat of the son o" 
Cronus. Out of Time, out of the finite world, it leads to the In- 
finite, who is now consulted upon this Trojan question, and gives 
his decree that Ares, God of mere senseless violence, be driven 
from the field. The voice of the last necessity we must hear in 
that ; let us then look below to Troy. 

The mortal instrument must be fouud ; it is again Diomed, can 
be none other, for he has in him the most capacity for the divine 
energy. Here, of course, finds the Greeks, and calls to them, with 
Stentor's voice, like that of fifty men. One comparison she makes 
which must be noted : " while Achilles went to war, the Trojans 
never passed their gates." Achilles is then missed ; he is far great- 
er than the next best man, Diomed, who cannot be the Hero of 
the whole " Iliad," but of one of its Books only, which Book implies 
as its setting the mightier Hero, now absent from battle. A small, 
tender fibre, \q be sure, is this, easily disposed of by an excision ; 
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but hundreds of such delicate fibres, almost invisibly woven 
through the organic body, are cut asunder by any theory which 
breaks up the unity of the poem. 

Diomed is found by Pallas ; he recognizes the Goddess, as 
he has before recognized Ares, a most important trait in, a Hero ; 
then he states her former command as his excuse for with- 
drawing. But she now gives him a tenfold draught of inspira- 
tion : " Fear not Ares, nor any other God, for I shall be thine 
aid." Zeus is indeed behind this strong assurance, which descends 
into the mortal Hero, the recognizer of Gods, and in his breast 
finds the strong response. Pallas must be inside of him as well as 
outside of him. 

Again Diomed engages in combat with a Trojan God; to be 
sure, he is under the guidance of Pallas, who is greater than Ares, 
the deity of mere violence ; she is Goddess of war and wisdom 
united. Such, too, is the inner trait of Diomed now ; the Goddess 
can employ him, because her character is within him. That skill 
of Pallas in catching and turning aside the spear of Ares belongs 
to Diomed also, we may well think ; and likewise her skill in guid- 
ing the spear to wound the ,God, who thereat goes off bellowing 
with the cry of nine or ten thousand men — a comic mark both of 
his strength and of his divine lack of self-command, violence broke 
loose in pain. So the other God of the Trojans, passionate blind 
havoc, is foiled at his own game and by his own means, being 
wounded and driven from the field by a mortal Greek. 

c. He too carries his appeal to Zeus, his father, the highest God,, 
without the intercession of the mother, as in the case of Aphrodite. 
His complaint is quite like hers — she is his wife according to some 
legends, his paramour according to others, but in this Book she 
calls him brother — " the Gods suffer fearfully from one another, 
doing favors to men." Chiefly he complains of his rival on Olym- 
pus, Pallas, " thy mad, mischievous daughter," who has now 
twice incited a mortal to take up arms against a God. Such, how- 
ever, is just the highest function of Pallas ; she must first give 
men wisdom, and then the courage to maintain wisdom by force, 
if necessary. The complaint of Ares is humorous ; a God complain- 
ing must always have in him a touch of humor, though it be un 
conscious — an infinite being complaining of defeat, of his own fini- 
tude, above which he was supposed to be sublime. Particularly 
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is Ares humorous in this speech, complaining of the very thing he 
is guilty of, violence earnestly blaming violence. 

The decision of Zeus is most severe ; the God of Strife has his 
character set before himself from the mouth of the last arbiter of 
the world. Zeus proclaims him the most hateful of deities, forever 
disturbing the divine harmony of earth and Olympus ; moreover, 
he shifts from side to side, like the fortune of war, a very turn 
coat of a God. Again the Supreme Power declares that a deity 
has suffered justly at the hands of a mortal. Still it is not well 
for an Olympian to suffer too much, so Zeus in his paternal char- 
acter relents to the extent of putting his wounded son in charge 
of Paeon, surgeon of the Gods. The two Trojan spiritual prin- 
ciples Diomed has vanquished ; he is equally strong against blan- 
dishment or violence. Such is the Greek Hero presented in this 
Book with wonderful life and color, with all the charm of poetry 
and spiritual faith. Hope, too, it images, the deepest hope of the 
race, wherein the man is shown fighting and overcoming Gods 
hostile and mighty, that he place himself in accord with the 
Highest. 

We cannot help asking ourselves what are the two principles 
which are represented by Aphrodite and Ares, whom Diomed has 
put down? We have already learned about Aphrodite in connection 
with Helen. She is love in its sensual manifestation, love divorced 
from its purpose and soul, the Family ; she is in consequence the 
effeminate, unwarlike, luxurious. The Greek woman Helen has 
been made the victim of such a love, and is held in its bondage by 
Paris and the Trojans. But the Greek Hero meets and wounds 
the Goddess, and all that she represents ; also the Olympian house- 
hold, the divine Family of the Greeks, shows itself hostile to 
Aphrodite. This is essentially the decision of Helen's case by the 
last authority ; moreover, Zeus is shown to be emphatically a Greek 
and not a Trojan deity ; he is now such as he appears in the out- 
come of the struggle. Aphrodite cannot defend herself, much less 
her own people; the world-judgment is against her and them. 
Ares is not the effeminate, but the violent principle ; senseless cru- 
elty, rage, the lover of strife and blood, changing without prin- 
ciple from side to side, a divine condottiere. We must mark his 
corresponding opposite on the Greek side, Pallas, who combines 
war and intelligence, while Ares is the irrational violence of war 
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Both Ares and Aphrodite have the Oriental tendency in their 
characters : love without its ethical or rational purpose, war with- 
out its ethical or rational purpose ; both these Trojan deities are 
suppressed by Diomed below and by Zeus above — the Greek man 
and the Greek God in their highest potence. Wherein we mark a 
significant hint of the outcome of the whole poem, and a thought 
harmonious only with the unity of the " Iliad." 

This thought can be truly seen in one sole way — that is, through 
an insight into the structure of the Book. The idea is at once 
suggested by the organism ; this organism we have seen moving 
on two symmetrical lines which show the same general purport, 
namely, the reference of the combat below on earth to the su- 
preme arbiter of this great Hellenic conflict, to Zeus. There is 
an ascent from the terrestrial to the Olympian world twice, and 
twice the same decision is heard from above. That decision 
against the two most prominent Trojan deities is really a decision 
against Troy and the Trojan principle. One cannot help think- 
ing that this Book touches the very heart of the struggle, and is 
prophetic of the whole " Iliad," springing, indeed, from its inmost 
soul. It bears the decree of the Highest that the mortal Greek 
may meet and conquer the Trojan divinities; what a profound 
and world-embracing glance is that ! Supreme poetic vision we 
feel it to be, a look of the old bard into the bottom of the Uni- 
verse. 

Still we must not suppose that the Trojan conflict is ended with 
the suppression of Ares and Aphrodite. Among mortals in Troy 
we have beheld, besides Paris and his tendency, Hector, who is now 
to shine forth not in his warlike, but in his ethical glory ; to put 
him down will be a far harder task. But among the deities at 
Troy have we not seen with wonder Phoebus Apollo, at one time 
stepping forth out of this Trojan background with his word and 
his deed, and then dropping back into it, like a gleam of light 
vanishing into darkness? Who is he? A certain undevelopment 
he has, a lack of distinct outline, yet a mighty reality we feel 
him to be ; in him this Orient has something permanent which 
will not be lost in the flames of Troy. Two of its Gods, those 
of sensuality and of violence, may well be suppressed ; but Phoe- 
bus cannot be spared ; his home will yet be transferred to Hellas, 
where he will become the chief Greek oracle, though in Homer he 
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looks out of a dim Oriental setting, not yet advanced to his true- 
being. 

Such is our Fifth Book, in its own unity and in its place in the 
unity of the " Iliad," though it has been torn all to pieces by Ger- 
man comment, as well as torn out of its place in the poem. Un- 
doubtedly there are some loose threads hanging from the garment, 
but this does not show that it is not woven, nay, carefully cut and 
made, into a well-fitting robe. Loose threads can always be found, 
particularly if we pick them out with a sharp-pointed instrument ; 
not the garment, but the picker is the thing deficient in unity. 
This microscopic criticism, if not corrected by healthy natural eye- 
sight, will destroy every organic Whole; the microscope will exag- 
gerate the almost invisible fly-speck to a monstrous heap of dung 
which fills the whole field of vision. No wonder that Goethe, the 
man who saw totalities in science as well as in poetry, hated the 
microscope. 

For the sake of comparison, we shall add the structure of this 
Book as given in Hentze's edition of Amelia Anhang. 

I. Superiority of the Greeks through Pallas, who keeps Ares at 
a distance, and gives fame to Dioined. (Lines 1-453.) 

1. Deeds of Diomed till wounded by Pandar. (1-113.) 

2. Combat of Diomed with ^Eneas and Pandar, and the wound- 
ing of Aphrodite. (113-453.) 

II. Superiority of the Trojans under lead of Ares in the absence 
of Pallas. (Lines 454-710.) 

1. Restoration of the battle by Ares and Hector, before whom 
Diomed retires. (454-626.) 

2. Combat between Sarpedon and Tlepolemus, and the further 
exploits of Hector. (627-710.) 

III. Intervention of Here and Pallas in favor of the Greeks, and 
the wounding of Ares. (Lines 711-908.) 

This is a purely external division, with no organic soul in it ; 
the inner movement and essence of the Book are not only not 
brought out, but not even suspected. With such a view of its 
organism the Book falls to pieces, and one is not surprised to find 
the commentator cutting out first the myths of the Gods, then 
the myths of mortals, and leaving — what? The central fact is to 
see the double movement up from earth to Olympus ; this is the 
thought, this is the structure on which all details are borne ; both 
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thought and structure become one to the poetic vision, though 
they be separated for a moment by a critical analysis, in order 
that they be the better comprehended. Thus, the vision of the 
bard is justified and fulfilled in the reason of the critic, not by 
tearing the poem to peices, but by uniting it in a new bond of 
harmony. 



NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 



SENTENCES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 



SELECTION BT W. E. OHANNINO. 



Child of a day, thou knowest not 

The tears that overflow thine urn, 
The gushing eyes that read thy lot ; 

Nor, if thou knewest, couldst return ! 
And why the wish ? the pure and hlest 

Watch like thy mother o'er thy sleep. 
peaceful night ! envied rest ! 

Thou wilt not ever see her weep. — Landor. 

I am more 
A man than others, therefore I dare more 
And suffer more. Such is humanity ; 
I cannot halve it. Superficial men 
Have no absorbing passions ; shallow seas 
Are void of whirlpools. — Ibid. 

Ask me not, a voice severe 
Tells me, for it gives me pain ; 

Peace I the hour, too sure, is near 
When I cannot ask again. — Ibid. 

Here, where precipitate Spring, with one light bound, 
Into hot Summer's lusty arms expires. — Ibid. 
Dull falls the mallet with long labor fringed. — Ibid. 



